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BY Cc. D. STUART. 
Lixt a free bird that laughs at the tempest’s rude shock, 
She sits on the breast of the storm-cradled wave, 
Or springs to the battle, war’s thunder to mock, 
Bearing death to the fearful and fame to the brave! 
She courts the black whirlwind and drinks in the glance 
Of the fiery-eyed lightnings that hiss at the deep, 
And leaps to her carol where white surges dance 
When the storm-god his harvest of navies would reap. 


Her wings, in defiance, are spread to the blast, 
As down in the white-foam her haughty brow dips, 
And her stern ringing challenge to battle is cast 
From a hundred grim mouths with their dark iron lips. 
She breathes from her nostrils a broad sheet of flame 
And striketh her keel on the crest of the tide, 
And down far.away from the land whence they came 
Sleep the hosts that swept on and her passing defied! 


There floats she! the stars and the stripes at her head; 
The thunders half muffled lie pent in her breast, 
As away o'er the green mighty surges her tread 
On the sheen of the wave is disdainfully prest ; 
She speaks, and the nations shrink back from her tongue, 
As they shrink at the roar of the fire-mountaia flame, 
And the dirge of the foemen who meet her is rung 
As she sweeps o’er their grave, bearing conquest to fame! 





ORIGINAL NOVELLETTES. 


THE SUSCEPTIBLE MAN, 


AN ADVENTURE ON STATEN ISLAND. 


A suorT distance beyond the lower quarantine landing 
rises a mound commanding a very extensive view of the 
bay and narrows, and so picturesque that it seems ona 
moonlight night one of those places en which, as old le- 
gends say, the fairies in olden time were used to hold their 


| 


; 


| 
| 


| 


revels, Often have I strayed thither with no other object | 
than to gaze upon the waters as they rolled up with their 


heavy beating beneath my feet, and to admire the twink- 
ling of the thousand Jamps which beamed in the blue vault 
above me. 


Twilight was just disappearing before the 
deeper shade of a star-light night, when, in my accustomed | 


humor, I was again upon the spot to which I had hitherto | 
been so frequent a visitant, and, seated in the shade ofa || 


large tree that overhung the bank, was not perceived by 
two young men who were ascending the steep side next 
the road which ran along the western side of the green. 


Approaching nearer to me, still unaware of my vicinity, | 
they were soon seated within a few yards of me on the | 


grassy bank which faced the sea, and their conversation, 
which they had continued as they advanced, now became 


through her whole countenance; and every motion pos- 
sesses such a fascination that no one who sees her can help 
loving her.” 

“Your enthusiasm again—but how did you get an in- 
troduction ?” 

"De Vauton, my friend, at my earnest solicitation, called 
at her house with me, though I had seen her before at the 
Pavilion, which was the cause of my anxievy to become ac- 
quainted with her.” 

* But you have known her now some months, you should 
have made some progress.” 


| 


"So Ihave, I flatter myself; but that handsome Spaniard 


you speak of is always in the way, though he is very clever 
and gentlemanly.” 

“Well, well; I wish you success, and I shall congratu- 
late you with sincere joy the day that Miss Constance Ge- 
rello gives up her foreign name for the more common-place 
one of Mrs. Fenton.” 

Gentle reader, I have never been proof agaiust female 
charms, even in description, and consequently the conver- 


| 


sation that I was listening to, taken with the fact thatI | 


happened to be acquainted with De Vauton already men- 
tioned, and therefore possessed the means of an introduc- 
tion, made rather a serious impression upon me. In the 
meantime my situation was every moment becoming tore 
awkward, the least movement of either of the young mer 
to whom I was listening, called up a blush of shame in 
my cheek, and the knowledge that an introduction to the 
fair Constance might produce a recognition by the one de- 
nominated Fenton, which might tell disadvantageously to 
my honor, (for of all characters that of eaves-dropper is the 
most despicable,) made me most anxious to effect an honor- 
able retreat. Fortunately for me they did not seem to enjoy 
the prospect that I had so often admired, for they soon rose. 


They directed their steps back towards the road, and I, to | 
| my great joy, remained undiscovered. 


The next day | met my friend De Vauton, and at once 
adverted to the conversativn of the preceding evening. 

" You must introduce me,” said 1. 

“Certainly, my dear friend, but you had better take 


eare with your inflammable heart, for she counts her ad- 


mirers by the dozen, and delights in their conquest.” 

* Do not fear for me; you know if I cannot succeed that 
will be an end of it, and perhaps when I see her I shall not 
find her so exceedingly fascinating.” 

“Well, Iam at your service at any time you think 
proper.” 

" To-morrow ?” 

" Yes, 
Adieu.” 

Thus, my dear reader, you find me for the sixty-third 


I will meet you at my house at eight o'clock. 


time a slave to the tender passion, and with all the expee- | 


tation and delightful anticipation of a novice in the art, | 
looked forward to my presentation to the beautiful Con- 
stance, though a bachelor of eight-and-twenty has very dif- 


ferent feelings under such circumstances from one who isa | 


few years his junior—so cool and so free from that boyish 


| nervousness which frequently makes a great deduction from 


distinctly audible. My first intention had, of course, been | 
to make sufficient noise to attract their attention, and my | 


hext to rise and leave the spot, but, while debating between 
the two, I had heard sufficient of their conversation to ex- 
cite my curiosity, and to create a feeling of shame suflicient 
to prevent me from betraying to them that I had been a 
listener to any of it. 

“Fenton,” said the nearer of the two, " it is a very use- 
less experiment, I assure you she is engaged ; and nearly 


married to one of the most handsome men about town; and, 


if I were in your place, I would consider my success as ut- 
terly impracticable ; you are always too sanguine.” 

“It may be, but she is worth trying for—indeed, if you 
had seen her you would counsel me very differently, she is so 
bewitchingly beautiful; her dark eyes are so changeful in 
their light and shade ; sometimes soft and tender, and some- 
times illumined with the most enchanting gayety ; and her 
lips fresh, full and expressive of the intellect which shines 


his pleasures—yet still retaining all the romance which 


gives that peculiar zest to one’s enjoyment, the want of 


which first tells us the progress that years have made upon 
our feelings. 

On the evening and hour appointed I was at De Vauton’s 
residence, and we soon found ourselves making our entrée 
at Miss Gerello’s. She was seated, when we entered, be- 
side a female friend, with whom she was engaged in ani- 
mated conversation, but as we approached she rose and 
welcomed my friend with ali that inexpressible grace 
which in many cases is acquired by long intercourse with 
good society, and is frequently—and it is then most fasci- 
nating—the gift of nature alone. Beautiful Constance! her 
smile seems flitting before me now, as I recall the sensa- 
tions I experienced when I then addressed her, and as I ad- 


pieted on her countenance, which formed her principal 
charm—and her large eyes, dark, flashing and tender, as 


| they were turned upon you, would not seem merely to look 


upon you, but to penetrate to your soul, and with their va- 
ried expression to meet your very thoughts; and her ruby 
under lip pouting and mischievous, ripening the stile play- 
ing from the eyes, rendered her, wherever she moved, an 
object of universal attraction. I was seated by her side, and, 
strange to me, feelings that I had not for years experi- 
enced—which I thought had long since vanished with my 
days of boyhood—were present with me; the tumultuous 
rushing of the passions, the embarrassment, the almost 
bashful respect, which is sometimes a dead weight upon 
our flow of conversation. Even at this day I cannot tell 
what formed the subject of that evening’s interview, nor 
was Lat all aware of the rapid tlight of time until sum- 
moued by my friend to take oar departure. I looked at my 
watch as I passed in o the street and found it was nearly 
twelve o'clock. Old Time always assumes 
a fresh pair of wings when he sces that we are happy! 
That night | dreamed of Constance. I thought her dark 
eyes were fixed on mine, and there they gazed and gazed 
until I found their very beauty oppressive and insupport- 
able. I then tried to direct my own another way, but no, I 
could neither avert my head nor move my eye-balls, and I 
awoke with a start, calling upon De Vautoa that it was 


How envious! 


ume to leave. 


The next morning | could not help wishing that at least 
part of my dream would come to pass, for I found myself 
exceedingly interested in Miss Gerello, and resolved, as 
soon as propricty would permit, to make another call upon 
her. Imagine my disappointment to find that she had left 
the city, and had gone with her sisters to pass a few weeks 
at one of the large boarding-houses in the vicinity of the 
quarantine. This would have been fortunate had I only 
been a little more intimate, for being frequently on Staten 
Island myself I should have had a much better opportunity 
of visiting her, but having seen her only once, 1 would not 
venture to visit her (Aere without a special invitation, 

Three days afier this | was enjoying my accustomed 
walk upon the shore, and had wandered near the telegraph 
and fortifications, when I observed a little before mea lady, 
accompanied by a gentleman, whom I at once conjectured 
to be Constance and her admirer Fenton. 1 determined at 
once to join them, knowing at the same time however that 
the casual introduction I had had to Fenton at the house 
of Constance, and my degree of intimacy with herself, would 
hardly warrant me in so doing; but then the opportunity 
was not to be lost, and I eared not how far my presence 
might be considered an intrusion by Aim, provided only it 
was agreeable to her. Accordingly | hurried on, and as I 
passed them, turned round, bowed most devotedly, and ex- 
pressed my sincere pleasure at thus meeting with her. I 
was gratified to perceive, for I could not be mistaken, that 
she was really pleased at my appearance, while Mr. Fen- 
ton, notwithstanding his endeavors to conceal his chagrin, 
plainly showed that he considered me de trop. 

Having met with success thus far, | was determined not 
to relinquish the advantage | had gained, and accordingly 
accompanied her ou her return home, and before separating 
had made an engagement to take a drive in the afternoon 
of the following day. All this time, to my great surprise, I 
had s-en nothing of the handsome Spaniard already men- 
tioned, and I began to think that the story of their engage 
ment was like most such gossip, which has its origin in 
the twattle of the tea-table or the malicious invention of 
acquaintances. The next day I called for Constance with 
my chariot. 

"And so you are punctual for once,” said she, after we 
were seated in the carriage. 

" Punctual for once? why | am always so.” 

" That will do very well to tell to people who know no 
better, but De Vauton has just been indulging ina little 


mired the beauty that I had only half imagined. It was || slander at your expense, and has given me authority to put 


not the features—it was not the expression alone—but be- 


| you down as one of ‘he most carcless, inattentive beings in 


yond all these there was a goodness—an artlessness—de- |! the world.” 


> 
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"He has then very greatly wronged me, and I am sur- | 
prised that he could have so misrepresented me.” | 
Oh, he made one or two exceptions in your favor, which | 
[ have duly noted, and by which I shall know how far and 
under what circumstances your punctuality can be de- 
pended on.” 
Now as this was an intimation on the part of Miss | 


Gerello that she would in future have occasion to try my || 
| should have come early, and been as punctual as you 


punctuality, it afforded me high gratification, and gave ne 
assurance that I had made some progress in her esteem, or | 
perhaps in her affections. We continued our route by the 
road that leads along the shore, and as we passed my fa- 


vorite resort I pointed it out.” 

" There,” said I, “is where I first heard of you, and un- 
ingentionally listened to your praise from Mr. Fenton and | 
his friend, while they, unconscious of my presence, minute- 
ly described you, and first incited me to seek an introdue- 
tion to you.” 

- Very excellent, and no doubt your opinion of me, found- 
ed on their statements, differed materially from that you 
held after judging for yourself.” 

Reader, [ cannot give my answer. I found myself on 
the point of making a full declaration of all my feelings, 
and was only checked by a something about Constance I 
could not understand. Beautiful as she was, I was not yet 
so intoxieated with her charms as to lose all my prudence. 
It is true, I was flattered by her confiding manner, for she 
conversed with me as if she had known me for years, and 
she was evidently pleased with my society; but notwith- | 
standing her e: 
me, gave me reason to suppose, when | reasoned on the sub- 
jeet, (which was seldom,) that she had either seen much 
of the world, or that her heart was as yet very little touched 
by my 


¢, her self-possession, while conversing with 





own attentions to her. 

Day after day I was with her, and I confess that it was 
with a degree of pity that I regarded Fenton and the hand- 
some Spaniard, the latter of whom I only occasionally saw, 
as I already felt them to be my unsuccessful rivals, One 
evening as we separated, she requested me to attend a little 
party, to be given at the house where she stopped, two or 
three days from that time. I promised to be there, at the 
same time congratulating myself on her preference, trust- 
ing that | might be the only one of her three admirers who 
was thus favored. The next afiernoon we were again en- 
joying the breeze that sweeps so refreshingly across the 
bay, and her arm in mine, slowly walking southward to- 
wards the Narrows. Before [ was aware of it, we stood 
upon the spot already spoken of as my moonlight retreat, 
and I again called her attention to it; and as our conversa- 
tion continued, she remarked to me that she was about to 
return to the city, and would not probably see me until the 
evening she had named. 


* And then,” said she, “ you must not fail to be there; I 
shall be so disappointed if you should forget.” 

" Forget ! Constance, how could I? you little know how 
memory will cling to you every moment of your absence, 
and that, ifall else should be forgotten, I should still remem- 
ber you.” 

"Very well, we shall see. But you look gloomy—melan- 
choly to-night—why is it?” 

" Shall I tell you?” 

"Certainly; am T not your confidante 2?” and Constance 
smiled so witehingly, so enchantingly, who could resist? I 
improved the opportunity, and poured forth an enthusiastic 
avowal of my love. She was silent. Had I sueceeded? | 
thought so. I took her hand. She withdrew it, but stili 
looked more bewitching than ever, and I thought I saw a 
tear trembling in her eye. She moved onwards, and as she 
again placed her arm in mine she turned to me with one 
of her sweetest smiles, and said she would see about it 
some other time—that | had taken her by surprise, Xe. | 
felt satistied with my success, for when a lover meets not 
with a refusal, he has reason to think he has made some 
progress, to say the least. * . . . " . 

The evening of Constance’s party | unfortunately became 
engaged in some business matters which detained me until 
a Jate hour, and when | arrived | beheld, to my surprise, a 
brilliant assemblage. J looked around for Constance, and | 
beheld her ata distance leaning on the arm of the hand- 
some Spaniard; but I thought, as I watched her, that her 
eye wandered uneasily through the room, as if in search of | 
some one whom she expected. “ Who can that be but my- 
self?” thought I, as [ hastened towards her. My progress 
was suddenly arrested by one of my friends whom I had 
not seen, with the question, 


“ Have you congratulated the bride ?” 
" Bride! what bride ?” 
“Why, do you not know ? Did yon not see the ceremony 2?” 


a = - = 


| At this moment I beheld Constance by my side, and for- 
| getting my friend, I offered her my arm. 

| “So you have meditated a surprise,” said 1; “ and pray 
| which of your fair friends is the happy one to night?” 


1 " Happy one! how ¢” 


| “Why, you think IT am still in the dark—a marriage— 
Eh! Constance? perhaps you are the bridemaid.” 
"You do not deserve to know any thing about it; you 


| promised.” 

" But who is the bride ?” 

"| will not tell you, just to punish you. I saw De Vau- 
| ton here a few moments ago: he was one of the grooms- 
men, and will give you the whole history of it.” 

As she spoke she joined one of her female friends, and I 


| Constance again with the Spaniard, and the idea occurred 
to me that he might not yet be guile a rejected suitor; then 
| T saw Fenton approaching her, and that moment I caught 
a glimpse of De Vauton and caught him by the arm. 

"De Vauton,” said I, “ who is married ?” 

He stared at me as if he thought I was joking, and | 
shook him by the arm half inclined to be angry. 

* Why Miss Gerello,” he answered at last. 

* What! Constance?” I almost shouted. 

“Yes. Married to Ruizo the Spaniard. 
know it ?” 

I could not answer him. I hastily turned round and 


Did you not 


|| 
1 


! 





went in pursuit of De Vauton. Before I found him I saw | 


‘during his attendance on the royal sufferer. Although the 


princess grieved pretty nearly unto death, yet she at length 
consoled herself by marrying the Prince de Cobourg. 
Dr. Millingen. 


YOUNS AMERICA. 

“Young America,” the America of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is not fuller of life than of thought. Thousands of 
young hearts all over the country are gushing out with love 
of truth and humanity. Thousands of young minds, with a 
maturity beyond their years, are buckling on the harness, 
eager to go forth to investigate, to explore Providence, man, 
and nature, and to win glorious laurels in their battles 
with darkness and error. God’s blessing on these noble 
young hearts and brave young minds! Something will] 
come of their efforts. We,as a people, are becoming more 
thoughtful, more profound ; are acquiring a rich and varied 
experience; and we cannot fail to create a literature as 
much in advance of all the literatures of the most admired 
nations of ancient or modern times, as our political insti- 
tutions are in advance of the old world, where the millions 
are still pressed to the earth by the overwhelming weight 
of kings, hierarchies, and nobilities. We are becoming an 
earnest people, feeling that we are to live, toil, suffer, die— 


| if need be—for the growth of universal humanity ; that ir 


| is ours to take the initiative in the new school of science 


groped my way towards the door, for I could see nothing 


but a giddy whirl of lights, and IT remembered nothing far- 


| ther until I found myself in my own reom, with my head 


leaning on the table, trying to recollect what had happened. 
That is now nearly two months ago; and since then, 
wonderful to say! I have not been in love. = Skercuer. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE HANDSOME DUELLIST. 
Amonest the other fashionable rou¢és of the day was Du 


Vighan, from Saintonges, whose handsome appearance was 


so fascinating that hackney-coachmen are said to have 


driven him without a fare, for the mere pleasure of serving 
such a joli gergon. Another anecdote is related of a tai- 
lor’s wife, who called upon him for the payment of four 
hundred frances due to her hushand; but his attractions 
were such that she left behind her a bill for three hundred. 


| Although of middling birth, he sought to attract the notice 


of the king, who granted him letters of nobility on his ap- 
pearance. ‘This fortunate youth was constantly involved in 


which is to be instituted for the world, and to formula the 
new thought that is to rule the future. We are THe prorie 
of THe Future, and to us the scholars of all nations must 
ere long look. This is our high destiny. We are not, then, 
warring against our destiny in seeking to engage our coun- 
trymen in the study of the profoundest subjects, and in 
calling upon them to grapple with the gravest problems of 
science. There is for us no time to trilie, and we have no 
thought to waste on what is frivolous and ephemeral. We 
must be great, grand, solemn. We rejoice in this increased 
attention to philosophical subjects; in all these new works 
on philosophy issuing from our teeming press; in the phi- 
losophical essays which are beginning to make so large a 
part of our periodical literature. All augurs well, and is sig- 
nificant of good. We are evidently preparing ourselves for 
the high mission which God has given us as a people, and 


unless we strive hard to fail, we shall ere long be found in 


law-suits, wherein he always contrived to win his cause. | 


So successful was he in all his undertakings, that the Arch- 


bishop of Paris called him “ the serpent of the terrestrial | 


Paradise.” The name he was usually known by was Le 
Charmant ; and Madame de Crequi was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that she only mentions him qu'd son corps di fendant. 

It was of course of the utmost necessity that such a 
charming gentleman should be constantly engaged in some 
duel; and his fascination seemed to operate as powerfully 
on the marshals of France, constituting the court of honor, 


as on the hearts of the ladies of the court, for he was inva- 


tiably acquitted. 

His sword, however, was not always as successful as his 
features and manners, for he received from the Count de 
Meulan a severe wound that endangered his precious life. 
On his recovery he had the presumption to pay his addresses 
to Mademoiselle de Soissons, a young princess of great 
beauty, who became so enamored of her admirer that her 
aunt was obliged to shut her up ina convent at Mont- 
martre, under the suwrved/ance of one of the provost’s offi- 
cers. But bars and locks could not keep out such a Lotha- 
rio; and a letter and a rope-ladder having been discovered, 
the lady’s family applied to the Baron d’Ugeon, one of their 
relatives and an expert swordsman, to bring the youth to 
reason. The challenge was sent and accepted; but the 
meeting did not take place, in consequence of the fatal 
malady of the king, upon whom Du Vighan attended to 
the last. 

The monarch dead, Du Vighan lost no time in seeking 
his adversary, who inflicted two dangerous wounds in his 
right side. Notwithstanding the severity of the injury he 
contrived to scale the walls of the abbey of Montmartre to 
see his beloved princess; but he was ebliged to spend the 
night under the arches of the eloisters, the young lady hav- 
ing been shut up. During this painful vigil his wounds 


| 


| brought together there. 


the front rank of the nations, our faces and our step onward, 
and still onward towards the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. 


O. A. Brownson 
GOETHE, 

The governments of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtem- 
burg and Saxony have made an agreement to purchase, at 
their common expense, the house which Goethe owned 
and inhabited at Weimar, and the rich collection of scien- 
tifie objects and specimens of the arts whieh he had 
It is the intention of these govern- 
ments to offer this house and the entire collection to the 
Germanic Confederation, that it may be used as a nativnal 
and public museum, the statutes and regulations of which 


shall be ordered by the Germanic Diet, who will have the 


broke out afresh; and the hemorrhage was so profuse | 


that he was found there a corpse the following morning. 
The body was carried home, and a report spread abroad 


| that he had died of the small-pox, caught from the king 


superintendence of it, and appoint the directors who shill 
take charge of it. 

The heirs of Goethe, in consideration of the noble use 
which the five governments propose to make of the house 
and collections of the illustrious author, have offered to give 
up their claims to the property for the price of 600,000 
florins, (a million and a half of franes,) which is not more 
than two-thirds of its estimated value. 

THE EAR OF THE HORSE. 

The ear of no animal is so beautifully proportioned as that 
of the horse. That of the lion and pard is naturally rounded, 
and has little form. The ears of the other animals, as the 
fox and the eat, are pointed, short, and thick. Those of the 
cow are round and heavy. The hare’s, and the ears of the 
ass, are long, and nearly of the same thickness. The dog 
and swine have flapping ears. The sheep alone has ears 
that can compare with the horse. The ear of the horse re- 
ceives great beauty also from its color, as well as form. 
The ears of bay and grey horses are generally tipped with 
black, which melts into the color of the head. But the ear 
of the horse receives its greatest beauty from motion. The 
ear of no animal has that vibrating power. The ears « fa 
spirited horse are continually in motion; quivering and 
darting their sharp points towards every object that pre- 
sents; and their action is still more beautiful when they 
are so well set on that the puints are drawn nearly to 
gether. We admire these motions also, as interpreters ot 
the passions, particularly of fear—which some denominate 
courage, and of anger and malice. The former he expresses 
by darting them forward, the latter by laying them back. 
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THE, CROTON ODE. 


WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF THE CORPORATION OF THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 


BY GEORGE Ff. MORRIS, ESQ. 


And sung in front of the Park fountain by the members of the New-York 
Sacred Music Socicty, on the completion of the Croton Acneduct. Cele- 
brated on the 14th October, 1842. 


Gushing from this living fountain, 
Music pours a falling strain, 
As the Goddess of the Mountain 
Comes with all her sparkling train. 
From her grotto-springs advancing, 
Glittering in her feathery spray, 
Woodland fays beside her dancing, 
She pursues her winding way. 
Gently o'er the rippling water, 
In her coral-shallop bright, 

Glides the rock-king’s dove-eyed daughter, 
Deck'd in robes of virgin white. 
Nymphs and naiads, sweetly smiling, 
Urge her bark with pearly hand, 

Merrily the sylph beguiling 
From the nooks of fairy-Jand. 
Swimming on the snow-curled billow, 
See the river-spirits fair, 
Lay their cheeks, as on a pillow, 
With the foam-beads in their hair. 
Thus attended, hither wending, 
Floats the lovely Oread now, 
Eden's arch of promise bending 
Over her translucent brow. 


Hail the wanderer from a far-land! 
Bind her flowing tresses up! 
Crown her with a fadeless garland, 
And with crystal brim the cup. 
From her haunts of deep seclusion, 
Let intemp’rance greet her too, 
And the heat of his delusion 
Sprinkle with this mountain-dew. 


Water leaps as if delighted, 
While her conquered foes retire! 
Pale Contagion flies affrighted 
With the baffled demon Fire! 
Safety dwells in her dominions, 
Health and Beauty with her move, 
And entwine their circling pinions 
In a sisterhood of love. 
Water shouts a glad hosanna! 
Bubbles up the earth to bless! 
Cheers it like the precious manna, 
In the barren wilderness. 
Here we wondering gaze, assembled 
Like the grateful Hebrew band, 
When the hidden fountain trembled, 
And obeyed the prophet’s wand. 
Round the Aqueduets of story, 
As the mists of Lethé throng, 
Croton's waves, in all their glory, 
Troop in melody along.— 
Ever sparkling, bright and single, 
Will this rock-ribbed stream appear, 
When Posterity shall mingle 
Like the gathered waters here. 


FIRES. 
There is hardly a city in the Union that is not at this 
very moment struggling against the pressure from within, 
caused by some disastrous, desolating fire! Whether we 
turn to the south or to the north—whether our footsteps 
be directed eastward or westward, the sound of the ham- 
mer, busy in repairing the damages sustained by some such 
calamitous event, strikes everywhere upon the startled ear! 
Is it not time that legisiators should seriously turn their 
attention to the investigation of these appalling evils? Or 
will they wait, in idle passiveness, until the demon of de- 
struction shall have entirely prostrated commerce and the 
energies on which its prosperity depends ? Every man of 
sense must be fully convinced, by this time, that chance can 
have no hand with one-tenth of the destructive cases of fire 
that occur throughout the country, constantly jeopardizing 
the lives and welfare of the most useful citizens. London, 
with its immense population, its innumerable nurseries of 
Vice, its regularly-organized systems of crime and rapine, is 
far less subjected tu the curse of nocturnal fires than any 
eity in the United States! One would suppose that we— 
that is to say, that portion of this mundane sphere where 
Said States are situated—were the very centre where 


© Fierce meteors shoot their arbitrary light, 
Aa i comets mirch with lawless horrors bright.” 


| shouldn’t suppose it was worth more than a shilling,’ 


Some writer observes that there is a chord in the human 
heart which naturally, and therefore necessarily, thrills and 
responds to “the pomps and vanities of this wicked world.” 
In this country there must be a kind of conflagration organ 
in the human brain, which has not yet been pointed out 
by Mr. Combe, possibly because it does not become de- 
veloped till after the patient has assisted at the ceremony 
of extinguishing one, but which is expressly and exclusively 
adapted to inspire man with reverence for houses on fire. 

Tasustre 


MODERN SCIENCE. 

Well! as Christopher North says, we have at least one 
consolation. If we have lost the boldness and the gigantic 
grasp of mind which was the grand characteristic of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, we have the satisfaction to know 
that we can travel thirty miles per hour by steam; that we 
sum, or may sum up our washing-bills by machinery ; that 
we can measure calico by the geometric mile, and cotton 
twist by the earth's circumference. 

Nay, we do more, “much more” than this. We write 
antediluvian natural history ; we know more of the earth's 
construction than would probably be warranted by Him 
who made it; we have, moreover, re-discovered the secret 
of hieroglyphics, and may be better versed in Egyptian lore 
than the Pharaohs themselves; we drive tunnels under 
rivers and towns, and suspend bridces over them; we divide 
the watery region with the cod and the herring by means 
of our diving-bells, and we outstrip the flight of the eagle 
with our balloons. We have schovis for every age; acade- 
mies for every art and science; learned societies both sta- 
tionary and ambulatory ; while universal knowledge is cut 
up in three cents’ worth, and treatises are printed for little 
and sold for less. Wisdom no longer cries out in the street 
disregarded, but is brought to every man’s door as regularly 
as his milk and bread: your commonest chimney-sweeper 
is a rising genius; your poulterer is an ornithologist; your 
knife-grinder a mechanist, and every man you meet with 
a walking encyclopedia! It is impossible, in short, to pop 
one’s nose out of doors without running it against some pal- 
pable indication of the march of mind. We do what we 
please with Nature, and she is no more able to keep her 
: lad 


own secrets than—any other of her sex! 


A PLUM-PUDDING STORY. 


A friend of ours tells a story of a Yankee captain and his 
mate, something after this fashion:—" Whenever there 
was plum-pudding made by the captain's orders, all the 
plums were put into one end of it, and that end placed next 
to the captain, who, after helping himself, passed it to the 
mate, who never found any plums in his part of it. Well: 
afier this game had been played for some tme, the mate 
prevailed on the steward to place the end which had no 
plums in it next to the captain. The captain no sooner saw 
the pndding than he discovered that he had the wrong end 
of it. Picking up the dish, and turning it in his hands, as if 
merely examining the China, he said—* This dish cost me 
two shillings in Liverpool,’—and put it down again, as 
though without design, with the plum end next to him- 
self. "Is it possible ?’ said the mate, taking up the dish—' I 
and, 
as if in perfect innocence, he put down the dish with the 
plum end next to himself. The captain looked at the mate, 
the mate looked at the captain. The captain laughed—the 
mate laughed, ‘I tell you what, young one,’ said the cap- 
tain, ‘you've found me out, so we'll just cut the pudding 
lengthwise this time, and have the plums fairly distributed 
hereafter.” 


AN ENGLISH BEAUTY. 


Picture to yourself a form of medium height—symmetry 
itselfin proportions, save, perhaps, that itmuight have been 
a shade too full—a face such as you may sometimes see 
under a sun-bonnet among the hay-makers in a New Eng- 
land meadow—I have seldom seen such elsewhere—a 
round, fair forehead, great blue eyes that looked into one’s 
‘rmillion lips 

Heaven absolve 


very heart—oval cheeks, and pouting he- 
witching lips! they seemed ripe for a kiss 
me for the thought!—they had a sort of ventriloquial 
power, and said, as plainly as lips half-parted but motion- 
less could say, Her 
brown glossy hair was artanged in smooth plaits, except- 
ing a cluster of curls—a redundancy, apparently, which 
could not be otherwise disposed of—that found their way 


"tis propriety only that forbids!’ 


down behind the ear, to rest upon a neck and shoulder, 


than which the Parian marble could not be more fair or 
pellucid. Her dress was a white satin boddice fitting exact- 
ly to the bust, with a full flowing skirt of figured lawn over 


| an under-dress of crimson satin. 


\ 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


THE TIME TO DIE. 
Tis not when spring is coming 
To cheer the hearts of all, 
And break the icy fetters 
In her benignant call; 
Which bind the limpid waters 
Of the soft stream, tlowing by 
The dwelling of the pure in heart; 
‘Tis not then the ume to die! 


‘Tis not when summer's roses 
Are brightly blooming round, 
Giving fragrance to the sweeping gale 
W hich strews them on the ground ; 
Though our budding hopes are blasted 
And adverse winds blow high, 
Yet still the earth is beautiful ; 


We feel we cannot die! 


But when the breath of autumn 
Comes with a with’ring blight, 
Annihilating all that’s fair, 
And beauuful, and bright, 
When the faded leaves are falling 
From thei happy home on hich, 
Where so freely they have floated ; 
©! ‘tis then that I would die. 
YOUTH AND MARRIAGE, 
Youth is easily attracted, and decided soon. It forgets 
that the fanciful preference of a moment may not safely 
determine the prospects of a life! [tis unmundtul that, look- 
ing to this world merely, oeeasions will come tor which the 
graces of the ball-room are no sort of preparation. It rashly 
takes the eves which can sparkle in their morning bril- 
lianey, for these which will weep meekly in sorrow, and 
kindle with a steady encouragement in the midst of care, 
and hold a light which can cheer when all other light on 
earth has waxed dim. It is so wild as to mistake the flat- 
terer of the hour for the same being who will be the mints- 
tering angel of sickness and decline. Tt needs to be remind- 
ed, that if there is any engagement in life which is not to 
be formed under the arbitration of ecaprice, it is that which 
is not dissolved till the parting shall come at the laden 
bier and the open grave. It must be conjured to remember 
that if there is any step in life which requires beyond 
others to be made reverently, discreetly, advisedly, soberly, 
itis that step which day by day is the most inconsiderately 


taken. Dr. Palfrey. 


EVENING. 


There are two periods in the life of man in which the 
evening hour is peculiarly interesting —youth and old age. 
In youth we love its mellow moonlight, its million of stars, 
1s soothing shade and sweet se renity. Arid these scenes 
we can commune with those we love, and twine the wreath 
of friendship while there are none to witness but the gor- 
geous heaven and the spirits that hold their endless Sab- 
bath there. We look abroad on creation, spread in’ the 
slumber of a moonlight seene around: and wrapt in con- 
templation, faney we see and hear the waving wings and 
melting song of other and purer worlds, It accords with 
the light flow of youthful spirits, the fervency of faney, and 
the soft feelings of the heart. Evening is also delightful to 
virtuous age. [t affords hours of undisturbed thought. I 
seems an emblem of the calm and tranquil close of a busy 
life, serene and mild, with the impress of its great Creator 
eustamped upon it, [t spreads its quiet wings above the 
grave, and seems to promise that all shall be peace be- 


yond it. 


CHOOSING A FRIEND. 

We are prone to talk about our superiority over the 
ancients, and yet there is hardly a department of mind, or 
of human life, in which they did not surpass all we do or 
pussess at present, Our philosophy is cobwebs compared 
to that they exercised, and our poetry the shade of a 
shadow when paralleled by the side of that they wrote. 
momentous an affair as 


common, vet so 


friend,” their wisdom shone conspicuous, 


Even in so 
“choosing a 
Aristhenes wondered at mankind that in beying an earthen 
dish they were careful to sound it lest it had a erack, yet 
so careless in choosing friends as to take them flawed with 
vice. How few persons at the present day would ever dis- 
cover and apply so beautiful and striking an analogy! 

Charron says—" The certain way to be cheated, is to 


fancy one’s self more cunning than others.” 
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LESTER AND ELLEN. 
CONCLUDED. 
Tunoven Indian summer’s hazy days, 
By thicket, glen and cliff he strays, 
Picks orchard fruit, then eating stands, 
Seeming to muse on other lands; 
Or climbs, where grapes are thick, the trees, 
And ’mong the branches sits at ease, 
With fence, where bush and briar grow, 
Dividing corn and wood below ; 
And thence, full often, he perceives, 
To cottage door, through parted leaves, 
The maiden come, and anxious look 
Around the fields and up the brook, 
As though it were unkind and wrong 
For whom she seeks to stay so long. 
Bui now his breakfast he declines, 
And ‘neath the morning-glory vines 
He, moveless, speechless, sits for hours, 
Dissecting with his eye ihe flowers, 
And thinks naught else such beauty wears, 
No purity so great as theirs. 
His friends insist that he shall eat, 
And food they bring him to his seat ; 
But this, in ev’ry shape, he loathes, 
And wordless to his bedroom goes. 
They call him to his meal at neon— 
A marble man will stir as soon ; 
They see his clothing cast aside, 
And from the door they sofily glide 
While, undisturb'd, he sleeps at last, 
And dreams he drinks the ceean vast. 
The sun has set beyond the hills, 
And katydids and whippoorwills, 
These nigh the house, those near the spring, 
Their melancholy dirges sing. 
Poor‘Lester’s waked from slumber now 
By woman's hand upon his brow, 
And through the twilight he descries 
The beaming light of Ellen’s eyes. 
The mother anxiously inquires 
If what they bring him he desires. 
He faintly, firmly shakes his head, 
And csks for water in its stead. 
Ellen retires, and quick as thought 
The water to his side has brought; 
With trembling hand in haste he drinks, 
Then backward on his pillow sinks, 
And moaning low, in fever’s pain, 
Half dreaming, falls to sleep again. 
The daylight cock disturbs his rest ; 
fle sees the pale moon in the west, 
The breaking morn of quiet gray, 
‘The stars in heaven fade away, 
And hears, in room that joins his own, 
A female put her garments on ; 
And now the sound of coming feet; 
At once his eyes and others meet, 
And Ellen whispers, “Can I do, 
Ere mother rises, aught for you ?” 
He calls for water; from the spring 
The water fresh she goes to bring, 
And with a soft and wavering tread 
She trembling brings it to his bed. 
He drinks, and asks if they are nigh. 


"They ? Who ?”—" The ones from whom I fly. 


They come—they come—lI cannot hide— 
1 would a child that I had died.” 

And sinking back, a man insane, 

Draws o’er his head the counterpane. 
Ellen her mother calls, they speak 

‘To him, he answers with a shriek ; 

‘Then sits and gestures to and fro, 

And from his tongue the low words flow, 
But shift to rhyme, in tone and thought, 
And labor’d lines with ease are cauzht. 
His voice the women wond’ring hear, 
They lose anxiety and fear, 

And stand entranced in thought and sense 
By his soul-moving eloquence. 

He sinks o’ercome, and panting lies, 
With nerveless limbs and glassy eyes, 
Till luckless word and awkward nerve 


Again to rouse his raving serve. 
How past the day and night with those, 
As more and more insane he grows. 


| 
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| 
| 





Can best by him be understood 

Whom wolves surround in trackless wood. 
Since night the farmer-boy has brought, 
He has with ghastly phantoms fought, 
But strong in muscles, nerve and limb, 
The farmer-boy can master him. 

Disease still greater power assumes ; 
His face with hectic flashes blooms, 
From parching noon till stars are bright, 
3ut turns to chills till twelve at night; 
While Ellen tireless sleeps no more 
Than three short hours in twenty-four. 
The ninth day comes, the fever turns, 
By fits he chills, by fits he burns, 

And recollection, by degrees, 

Recalls to mind the form he sees ; 

Poor Ellen weeping, with her head, 

Convulsive, resting on the bed. 

He can but feel, he can but know 

That those are tears of love which flow. 
With vigor fresh his pulses beat, 

He feels again that life is sweet, 

That love and trust may take the place 

Of hisses, malice and disgrace ; 

And feeling love’s subduing flame, 

He breathes, he cannot speak, her name. 

She hastens to his side and sees 

That life has triumph’d o’er disease, 

And cool his brow which lately burn’d. 

She knows his reason has returned ; 

Thus o'er his face rejoiced she bends, 

As many a crystal tear descends. 

She kneels, her head beside him lays, 

And with his hand in hers she prays 

A short and simple pray’r to heaven 

For what to him once more is given. 

Her name he whispering breathes again, 

She shows her face, her tears which rain; 

He nothing says save with his eyes ; 

She, half in fear, with hers replies ; 

While on her neck with locks that stray 

Unconsciously his fingers play. 

" Ellen,” he says, “ your care shall be, 
Till death, the sweetest thing to me; 
None else as you have done would do, 
And none shall be so dear as you.” 

It is enough; words useless prove 


When eyes can speak the thoughts of love; 


And all the melancholy day 

With constant eyes they gaze away, 
While each succeeding pulse receives 

The strength his heart impassion’d heaves. 
Day after day he stronger grows, 

And health a selid bloom bestows, 

And in the porch he sits for hours 

Among the swinging leaves and flowers. 

’Tis not for tongue nor pen of art 
To tell the love in woman’s heart, 
For there a thousand currents run, 
Through hidden lands, to melt in one. 
Of him she loves she thinks alone, 
Her soul, her life are all his own. 
This Lester sees in ev'ry glance 
Of Ellen’s anxious countenance. 

At once he bids the world farewell, 
And turns in solitude to dwell, 
Assured that even Malice must 

At last with might of truth be just, 
And that no life so sweet can prove 
As that of duty and of love. 

The years departed bring the light 
Of son and daughter to their sight; 
Albert and Mary, gently taught, 

Who promise all that children ought ;, 
But most, the truth has swept away 
The night of shame from soul of day. 
To all, his innocence is plain, 

And all invite him back again. 

His knowledge bids him not forget 
The world is rash and hasty yet, 

And that no scene a joy bestows 

So great as sire, as husband knows. 

The fairest morn may stormy grow, 
The fairest name may slander know ; 
But blackest storm will turn to day, 
And slander’s triumph pass away ; 
Else would the sun arise in vain, 

And vice, instead of virtue, reign. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 
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BY THOMAS TOBIAS TODD. 


"Topp! Todd! why you must be one of ihe seven 
sleepers. Here I’ve been calling and shaking you this half 
hour to no purpose. Wake up, man, quick! Johnnie Short 
wont stand much longer, and that vicious beast of yours, 
Bessie Fay, is always fretting; do get up, Toby.” 

Thus adjured what could I do? I opened my eyes, very 


| slowly, (for I am one of those who do not admire early 


rising,) and beheld the handsome countenance of my friend 
Harry French. 

"What sort of a day is it, Harry? Augh! Don’t make 
me get up quite so early.” 

"Tt is a beautiful day and time we were off. I promised 
Mrs. Powers that we would breakfast with her, and we've 
thirty miles to ride between this and eight o'clock, or no 
breakfast for you!” 

“What time is it 2” 

" Half-past four.” 

I sprang out of bed, dressed in half an hour, and by five 
we were mounted and rattling over the Bloomingdale road 
at full ten miles an hour. 

Our trip was one of business; we were retained to de- 
fend a criminal action, which was to be tried at T——, 
some seventy miles from the city, and were now en route 
for that place. Do not suppose, dear reader, that either 
Harry or myself are very celebraied lawyers; our practice 
is barely sufficient to pay our expenses; and it was by mere 
chance that we received a handsome retainer to appear in 
this case. 

Ata little before eight we arrived at the country-scat of 
Mrs. Powers, a young widow with whom my friend was 
well acquainted. 

Beautiful Mrs. Powers! never can I forget the impres- 
sion you made on me that summer morning. The sweet 
tones of your voice, as you bade us welcome, the merry 
glance of your hazel eye, the breakfast beyond all praise, 
the coffee, the—but I’m getting sentimental; and with 
forty miles yet tc ride, I fear to give way to my feelings. 


| I'm sorry, Mrs. Powers, but I must bid you farewell ; may- 


hap we shall meet again, and if we do——Come, Bessie; 
now, Harry ; Good morning, madam. 

Towards evening we arrived at T——. The little tavern 
was crowded with lawyers and others who had business 
in court, but we contrived to get a bed, on condition that 
we should sleep together and allow three others to occupy 
the same room. Having seen our horses properly attended 
to and taken a hearty supper, we retired to a room in the 


| garret, some eight feet by ten in size. 


“Tl tell you what, Toby, two are enough to sleep in this 
den; it’s hardly large enough for ene; let’s monopolize it.” 
I assented, and Harry turned the key. We had advanced 


some distance on our journey to Nop, when we were 


aroused by a tremendous hammering at the door. 

"What's the matter there? What do you make such a 
noise for ?” 

“Here are two gentlemen who want to go to bed, and 
you've locked the door.” 

“In the name of all that's beautiful, this is too much! 
Here are two lawyers from New-York, Mr. Todd, Mr. 
French, myself; how many do you want to put in here!” 

“Oh! guess I've made a mistake; you're full enough. 
Good night.” And the heartless disturbers of our soit re- 
pose left us to wander once more through the fairy land of 
dreams. 

At ten the next morning we entered the court. Sucha 
sight never before met my view! The judge himself, and 
every person within the bar, had placed his feet upon the 
table before him. It was a perfect fish-market, and one long 
row of so/es hailed our appearance. 

" Toby, why are the members of this court like the ad- 
mirers of Elssler ?—Give it up? Heels are above par with 
them (bah !)” 

The jury was empanelled, and each man as he entered 
the box leaned back his chair and displayed his feet! 

Our case was the first called on. I listened fur some time 
to the opening for the prosecution with most exemplary 
patience. 

“No wonder that heels are up,” thought 1; “ he is, pro- 
bably, known here, and the court prepared for a comforta- 
ble nap before he commenced. J°// wake ‘em up—wait tll 
my turn comes.” 

At length my turn did come. I opened for the defence. 
I was eloquent, impassioned, sarcastic, but to ne purpose: 
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pot one head appeared! I was provoked beyond endurance. 
] must speak or die! 

" May it please your honor, and you, gentlemen of the 
jury —whole-soled fellows I cannot call you, though many 
of you make a great display of your whole soles, and some 
show their half soles!” 

The effect was electric! down dropped every foot and up 


1 
i} 


| 


rose an array of inflamed and furious countenances. For a |) 


moment I verily believed that an attempt would be made 


| 
' 


to commit me for a contempt of court; however, I finished , 


my speech, called and examined my witnesses, and French 
summed up in such a manner as to put judge and jury ina 
good humor, and secure the acquittal of our client. 

I have no intention of giving any account of the trial; 
my only reason for alluding to it is, that it gave me an op- 
portunity of mentioning the fact that, in our county courts, 
(thank heaven! the city courts are comparatively free from 
the reproach,) counsel are expected to address their re- 
marks literally to the understandings of their hearers. 

Is this gentlemanly ? Would it be allowed in anv lady's 
parlor ? Is it, then, compatible with the dignity of a court, 
of justice? Besides, dear reader, consider the annoyance to 
acounsel. How is one to judge of the impression he is 
making, or how can one do justice to himself unless he 
sees the countenances of his hearers? For my own part, I 
would a thousand times rather address a jury composed of 
sheep, than men who put their feet where their heads 
should be; the sheep would at least look me in the face. 

Let me implore you then, gentlemen of the bar, to join 
me in my effort to abate this nuisance ; otherwise, farewell 
to eloquence, farewell to the dignity of the bench, to the 
character of our profession; farewell to—but I’m getting 
excited, I must stop. 





TALES OF MARRIED LIFE. 
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THE PRIVATE PURSE. 
CONTINUED, 


GERALDINE was unaccustomed to deception; as long as 
the five-and-forty guineas had lain dormant in her desk 
there was no visible proof of their existence, and she had 
no temptation to deceive ; but the chain, coming so palpa- 
bly before her husband’s eyes, had changed altogether the 
nature of the case, and called her deceptive powers into 
action. She was, however, a bad actress, and felt so. Her 
impulses were good. 

"] will not,” she said, “run a second risk ; I will return 
my aunt her twenty guineas, and not suffer myself to be 
again tempted; I was fortunate to get off so well last 
night.” She took out the money and entered her aunt's 
room. 

" You look pale enough,” was the morning salutation she 
received; “and truly, my dear, I am not astonished at it. 
Mr. Leeson’s conduct was very harsh to you last night, and, 
I confess, I thought rude to me; yes, dear, rude to me—to 
fly into a passion about a trumpery chain, because, for- 
sooth, Ae was not consulted—to ask if my niece and god- 
child had pard for what she wore—to inquire how she got 
the money—taunting you with your want of fortune.” 

"Oh, dear aunt, he never thought of that!” 

"Permit me to know best, if you please, Mrs. Leeson. 
If your mother had done as she ought she would have 
stood out for pin-money, and not have left you the degrad- 
ing task of dunning your husband for every little foolish 


thing—turning men into mol/y-cots. Ah! you may smile if 


you like, Geraldine; the phrase is not very elegant, but it 
is very expressive—you will allow that, | suppose. How- 
ever, you were no child of mine or 1 would have managed 
differently, and taught you differently. Men change, my 
poor girl; and it is quite right fur a woman to provide 
against that change.” 

"By a large stock of affection?” inquired Geraldine, 
half amused and more than half awakened by her aunt’s 
theory. 

"No, my dear, but as large a stock of cash as she can 
muster. Henry makes you an allowance for house-keep- 
ing; you do not spend it @//, I hope ?” 

"No, aunt; he has given me great credit for good 
management. I saved nearly five pounds out of my first 
month’s allowance.” 

" And you told him sv?” 

"T certainly did. Now, my dear aunt, why do you look 
so? Where would have been the pleasure of saving with- 
out his praise? I saved five pounds and gave it him.” 

" And he took it?” 

"Yes; of course he did.” 

"And after that to speak so meanly about the chain! 
(which, to confess the truth, was a bit of extravagance ; 


| 


but he did not think that)—a pretty clear proof that he ex- 
pects you to consult him on every inch of ribbon. Don't be 
a fool, Geraldine. 1 know the world, and I know that the 
more you give in, the more you may. Why, you do not ex- 
pect a business-man, such as Mr. Leeson surely is, to suffer 
you to lay out 4s money for what you may fancy? He 
knows how money grows out of money too well for that. 
No; make up your mind to one of two courses—cither be 
content to sink into an upper servant, spending your month's 
allowance upon the house, and giving in your honest 2c- 
count, or do as I did—as other women do—and keep a little 


, for yourself; you do not know how you may want it; and, 


| 


from the fuss he made last night about that stupid chain 
in public, too—I think you may very easily judge that he 
intends to draw the purse-strings tight; and you looked all 
the night as penitent as if you had committed a crime. 
Well, well, you will know better. I once knew a woman 
who managed to serape a purse together so cleverly, that, 
when her husband got into difficulties, she was able to pro- 
vide all sorts of little comforts for the house without the 
knowledge of the creditors.” 

* But was that honest?” inquired the young wife, “as it 
was saved out of his means.” 

“ But surely he intenéed it to have been spent ?” 

" Yes, very likely,” replied Mrs. Leeson, who was mus- 
ing on her husband's rudeness; and then she added, “ Yet 
such a system destroys mutual confidence.” 

"My poor foolish child!” retorted her aunt, with an 
ominous shake of her head—" My poor foolish child! you 
do not surely believe that your husband tells you every 
thing—makes you a confidant! A handsome, would-be- 
fashionable young man make his wife his confidant! tell 


her every thing! Why, what a fool you must be! ah, ah! 
and the old crackling laugh grated on Geraldine’s heart. 
" By the way,” resumed the adviser, “ who was with you 
when you bought that chain ?” 

* My cousin.” 

"Oh! and you told Mr. Leeson that too, I suppose.” 

"No, I did not; but I would in a moment, for | saw no 
harm in in.” 

" Well, my dear, Ae would ; he’s as jealous as a Turk. 
would not wonder if he thought that Arthur Harewell had 
given you that chain.” 

"T told him mamma gave me the money.” 

"Oh! ah! so you did; I dare say he thought her a great 
fvol, for he must know how little she has to spare; how- 
ever, dear, there’s an end of it now. Take my advice—do 
not invite Arthur to the house yourself, keep what money 
you have safely, and add to it whenever you can. You'll 
find Henry, with all his love, will draw the purse-strings 
tighter and tighter every year; it’s always the way with 
those business-men; and men of independence are just as 
bad in the other way, they draw in to meet their own 
greedy extravagance.” 

Geraldine was so confounded by the variety of new 
ideas—the suspicion that she did not possess her husband's 
confidence ; that he insulted her by his jealousy ; that, let her 
be as confiding as she would, she would meet with no re- 
turn; that he was, or would be, avaricious, not from want, 
but caprice—all caused her such pain that she retired to 
her room to find relief in tears, without returning the re- 
mainder of her money. If she had preconceived notions 
upon the subject—if her mind had been decided that, /+t 
her husband's conduct he whatit would, her duties, solemnly 
pled zed at the altar, remained the same, all would have been 
well. But, poor thing, she had no fixed principles to build 
Her cousin called a couple of hours after, and she did 
When her husband returned, he 


on. 
notask him to dinner. 


found her languid and cold, with an indescribable air of 


offended dignity ; whereas he, on the other hand, felt con- 
strained and afflicted at a duplicity he had discovered for 
the first time. If esther had contided in the other, how 
much after-misery would have been spared to both! 

Mr. Leeson heard from the footman that Mr. Harewell 
had called, and thought it was odd his wife did not as usual 


mention his name with those of two or three other visit- | 


ers; then he asked her abruptly “why she had not de- 
tained her cousin Arthur to dinner?” 

Her aunt's insinuation as to her husband's jealousy im- 
mediately occurred to her, and she stammered and blushed 
so as to recall vividly to his mind the young man’s frivolous 
maaner on the preceding evening; and the consequence 
was, that both felt exceedingly unhappy. 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. Leeson suffered a 
good deal of anxiety ; for it so happened‘he had discovered 
that his wife’s mother was exceedingly distressed for 
money before she had quitted his house to return to her 


own; and, with a delicacy which deserved increased confi- 


leaving London, entreating her not to mention it to Geral- 
dine, lest the shadow of obligation might give her pain. 
The old lady thanked him with tears of gratitude, confess- 
ing that she had wished to borrow a few pounds from her 
daughter, but thought it better not, lest it might lead to 
uncomfortable feelings. This proved to him that his be- 
loved wife—she who he loved with all the passion of a 
strong, truthful and fervent affection—she in whose simple 
purity he trusted, and would have trusted for ever—had 
deceived him by a mean falsehood. If she had not returned 
him the five pounds already mentioned he would again 
have taxed her with forming a private purse; but that act 
militated so strongly against such a supposition, that he re- 
pudiated the idea for one far more painful—he believed she 
had either accepted the chain from her cousin, or borrowed 
the money from him. 

Henry Leeson’s nature was none of the softest. He 
entertained the highest possible sense of female honor 
Whatever the fact might be, he boasted of always making 
his affections subject to his reason. And on that same even- 
ing, When they were alone, he said, after about twenty 
minutes had been spent ina restless and painful dialogue, 
in which neither were explicit, yet both saw that some- 
thing remained untold—he said sternly, for the fair and 
gentle face he looked upon had lost the radiance of truth, 
“Thus much, Geraldine—thus much; beware at any at- 
tempt to deceive me; for, if you do so once, you will never 
do so a second time.” 

The young wife wept, and wept bitterly; but though 
only four-and-twenty hours had elapsed since he dried her 
tears so anxiously, yet then he had not thought, and caleu- 
lated, and placed one circumstance with another, to see 
how they tallied ; and he had clung to the hope that she 
would have frankly told the truth when they were alone— 
he had pictured her with her pale weeping face, he bad 
framed 
he had hoped even that she had gone in debt rather than 
have been obliged to any man for a golden gift, which she 
Her aunt's extreme niggardliness pre- 
vented the supposition that she had bestowed any thing 
upon her save what even misers give—advice. Yet little 
did he imagine what the nature of that advice would be. 
Young men in general are careful enough as to what male 


the gentle counsel, and heard the fond promise ; 


feared to confess, 


society their wives mingle with; but they ought to be even 
more careful as to the female. A woman is on her guard 
amongst men, but amongst women her heart and ears are 
both open; yet what pernicious notions may she not im- 
bibe from that dangerous class of persons called “ women 
of the world.” 

It would be almost impossible to trace how one small 
suspicion grew out of another; how Geraldine’s heart 
heaved and ached under the consciousness that her hus- 
band regarded every thing she did with a prejudiced eye, 
and listened to her words with a jealous ear; how, having 
asked him for some fancy of hers when he was in a mood 
net to grant a favor, he refused; and her aunt, who unfor- 
tunately happened to be present, took oceasion to exult in 
the truth of her evil propheey. 

You see, Geraldine, | was right; every husband grows 
selfish sooner or later; and a poor woman who has no 


spirit is sure to be trampled on—never has a shilling to 


spend on herself, unless she manages.” 

Geraldine had no broad ideas as to the duties of wedded 
life. She, happily for herself, had never thought of discuss- 
ing the rights of women apart from the rights of men, She 
did not seek to disturb the beautiful harmony of nature, by 
setting up the weak against the strong, by endeavoring to 
reason a woodhine into becoming an oak ; but she did think 
sometimes that as the oak did not afford much generous 
support to the woodbine, the woodbine might manage a 
little artificial support for itself. So she fell, by degrees, into 
her aunt's plan. She stinted the house to fill her private 
purse, and this narrowness rendered his home any thing 
but comfortable to her husband ; but even this was not the 
worst. She, who had felt and mourned over her first un- 
truth with so much real bitterness of spirit, had become 
accustomed to falsehood; it was necessary to tell one little 
lie to hide another; the holy beauty of truth had altogether 
departed from her. Whenever ber conscience reproached 
her, she whispered to it “that she could not help it—that 
if Henry had continued the Heary he was at first, it would 
that it was his fault—that he was 
that as he often 


have been different 
severe—that he had grown suspicious 
blamed her without a cause, she might as well have a lit- 
tle of her own way as not—that he was {rightfully stingy.” It 
was impossible for any one to have proceeded in this course 
without becoming morally degraded; it is wonderful how 
slowly yet surely this degradation progresses; until, when 


dence, he had placed a sum at her disposal as she was || a review of the past takes place, we are astonished that 
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what were principles should now be called prejudices, and 
marvel at our past simplicity. Such were generally Geral- 
dine’s reflections. She almost smiled to think how she had 
biushed and trembled at an equivocation; but such smiles 
are only as gleams of sunshine on a sepulchre, and when 
they pass, wo, wo, for the rottenness within ! 

Arthur Harewell always came to London in term time, 
and sometimes remained until it had been long over. Henry 
Leeson would hardly confess to himself that he regarded 
him with suspicion; and yet, though they frequented the 
same club, walked together, went to the theatres together, 
and Arthur was the constant guest at his table, Mr. Leeson 
was «ny thing but comfortable in his society. 

In indulging this feeling he did his wife gross injustice. 
She loved her husband, and practised no deception towards 
him, except on the one point; but it would have been next 
to impossible to convince him of this. She was universally 
admired ; her loveliness was matured into beauty. She was 
never absent from her husband’s thoughts for ten minutes 
together; and yet he was the only person who appeared 
indifferent to her. 

Her memory was not always true to her falsehood; she 
often betrayed herself. She had lost her husband’s respect. 


. ‘ . } 
The vase was broken, and though much of the perfume re- 
mained, he did not seek to treasure it, but rather desired to | 


have the power of turning from it altogether; each hada 
separate interest. And when he looked upon the only child 
God had given them—a girl—his heart sunk within him. 
" For,” said he, “she will grow up a liar like her mother!” 
‘l'o do Geraldine justice, she endeavored, strange as it may 
seem, to impress her daughter with a love of truth; but 
her ideas of right and wrong, in their bravest and highest 
sense, were confused 
worth without practice. 

She had not seen her mother since the birth of her child, 
as she had been abroad from ill health. Her aunt visited 
her but too often, for she beeame, unfortunately, the de- 
positary of her seerets, and still advised her to keep her 
purse closer than ever, as be sure her child, as she grew up, 
would want so many things its father would not give it. 

It would be impossible to particularize the various in- 
stances of mistrust that oceasioned so many bickerings be- 
tween Geraldine and her husband ; but they had led to this 
result—that, even when she spoke the truth, her husband 
did not believe ber. A disbelief in her truth as regarded 
money matters was not the only doubt that passed through 
and occasionally took possession of Henry's mind. He fas- 
a careless impropriety of conduet, which 
apart from her nature; and never did she 


tened upon her 
was altogether 
wear the chain which oecasioned her first act of dissimu- 
lation, without its rendering him silent and morose. At 
last her mother, whom much sickness had made a wiser 
woman, came to visit them; and so great was the change 


apparent in both that she resolved to probe its cause as far 


as she was able. 

" }low is it, Geraldine,” said her mother to Mrs. Leeson, 
“how is it that you and Henry are so changed in your man- 
ner to each other? Four years ago I left you all affection; 
now, I find you hardly civil—this is very bad.” 

“Tt is,” replied her daughter; “but it is not my fault. 
Henry is perpetually insulting, by asking me the most friv- 
olous questions, and then sneering at my replies. He never 
believes a word I say. It was only yesterday he took our 
child on his knee and read her such a homily on the beauty 
of truth that she looked at him, poor innocent, in fear and 
astonishment, without understanding his meaning, and then 
he looked at me. Oh! mother, | wish I had never married. 


It is very true what my aunt says—you never ean know 


how a man will turn out.” 


“ Your aunt, my dear, is a very bad counsellor. I fear 


she has caused mischief between you.” 


"Oh, no! but she told me how it would be. Why, be- | 


fore we were six months married he took me to task about 
achain! But that is nothing; I assure you he is niggardly 
in the extreme.” 


"* You must be wrong, Geraldine,” said her mother, ear- 
nestly; “indeed you must be wrong. When I left you to 
go abroad—though I did not tell you so, lest it would make 
you unhappy—my finances were deplorably reduced. He 
questioned me upon them with the greatest delicacy ; and 
when he found how I was cireumstanced, as he was hand- 
ing me into the carriage be slipped a purse containing a 
hundred guineas into my hand.” 

Geraldine felt her color change. “ But how did he find 
that out, in the first instance ?” she inquired, after a pause. 


“T really do not know,” replied her mother; “ but you 
remember, dear, | was always a very bad dissembler. Your 
aunt says I can be seen through in a moment, which I dare 


and precept in education is nothing |) 
| 


|| say is the case, and I do not care about it. What does it 
| matter when one has nothing to conceal? I never led him 

to suppose that you had a penny, or that I had sixpence be- 
|| yond my small annuity; so I confessed that when I came 
|| to pay vou the bridal visit, I had not five pounds in the 
| world.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Geraldine, the falsehood 
she had framed as to her mother giving her ten pounds to- 
| wards the purchase of the chain, and the effect it must have 
| had upon her husband's mind, flashing upon her for the 
| first time. “ Oh! mamma, why did you not tell me this be- 
fore? What must my husband have thought of me?” 

“Thought of you, my dear?” replied her mother, not 
understanding her allusion. “Why, what had you to do 
with it? He knew, as I have told you, perfectly well that 
you had nothing whatever to do with the matter; but I 
called it very handsome of hin—very handsome, indeed.” 
| And the lady resumed the perusal of her book, thinking it 
better to let this anecdote of her son-in-law’s generosity 
operate of itself upon her daughter. Geraldine felt the 
blood rush to her head, and in another moment she was 
chill and trembling. She went to her own room and traced 
back circumstance to circumstance. She saw clearly that 
on that evening she must have appeared guilty of duplici- 





” 


stant love and affection previous to that event; how her 
every wish was anticipated by him. She remembered 
how pleased, how happy he looked, when she gave him the 
| five pounds she had saved from her housekeeping; and 
| she could not but acknowledge that all the satisfaction she 
| had received from her secret peculations had been gall and 


wormwood, in comparison to the approving smiles which 
she now knew how she had at first forfeited. Truly, her 
| tears were many and sincere. She would willingly have 
retraced her steps had she known how; but she felt she 
had not strength to do so. She fancied confession more hu- 
| miliating than deception; and, moreover, Henry’s late un- 


|, when recalling them, how much was owing to the suspi- 
cions she herself had created. 

Geraldine loved her cousin really as a sister loves a 
| brother; 4ut no more. She had never bestowed upon him 
an atom of an affection that she need have blushed to own 
even to her husband; and though her cousin may be ac- 
quitted of all premeditated wrong towards her, he was not 
averse to being rallied on the preference evinced for him by 
his lovely relative. He assured every one “that it was a 
brother and sister affection’”’—that “it was impossible it 
could be any thing else, as they had been children to- 
cether "—that “ Geraldine was too devoted to her husband 
to indulge even a friendship for any one except her cousin.” 


Most unhappily, her husband had become so irritable 
and suspicious that she excused herself for her constant 
deceptions. He had long found it impossible to distinguish 
between her truth and falsehood; he had become unjust to 
her virtues; for she was a most devoted parent, while he 
believed that she was indifferent to her child. 
told the story of the chain—that origin of all the evil—to 
her mother, the old lady, instead of going at once to her 
son-in-law, explaining it to him and showing that the ad- 


| vice of her aunt had caused her to step aside from the 


straight path—that it was she who urged her to forma 
private purse—and by this odious system undermined their 
mutual confidence; instead of doing this, she set herself to 
frame a “reason for the lie.” And why ? Because the little 
girl was the aunt’s god-child, and she solaced herself by 
determining that “she would certainly leave her all she 
had, if she were not displeased; but if Geraldine broke 
her word—if she forgot that she had promised not to tell— 
all the previous concealments would have been made in 
vain, and they would lose the property. Henry would be 
sure to ‘fly out’ about it, and what would be the end of 
it?” The good lady had quite forgot that Geraldine had 
promised to conceal the gift from her, as well as from her 
husband; but her ideas of right and wrong could all be set 
aside by interest; we have wonderful tendernesses towards 
those who break their words for our especial sakes. Geral- 
dine was, in point of fact, incapacitated, in the sight of 
God, from making the promise her aunt required of her 
| on the morning of her marriage; because the oatn, so im- 
portant and so engrossing, which she had taken at the altar, 
virtually delegated her husband the depositary of her acts, 
thoughts and secrets. 
(Te be concluded in our nert.) 


| . . . . 

A German writer says that thieves are so scarce in this 

| country that the authorities are often compelled to offer a | 
reward for them. 


When she | 


ty. She remembered her husband's deep-seated and con- | 


|, kindnesses were so numerous and so severe, that she forgot, | 


carried forward with delight and ease to the end. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


CLARK'S GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, 
Granite Buildings, corner of Broadway and Chamber-st. 


With a taste for the fine arts is intimately associated an 
elevated sense of the moral proprieties of life. There is no 
circumstance that marks more indelibly the refinement of 
society than a love of painting—it is twin-sister to poetry — 
it is a lofty inspiration of the best gifts of the Creator tw 
man. The poet has said that a man is fit for “ treason, stra- 
agem and spoils,” who has no perceptions of the beauty 
of music; and the maxim might with equal propriety be 
applied to those who are insensible to the exquisite art of 


painting; indeed all the other arts and sciences are more 

, or less closely allied to it. The most palmy days of Italy, 
the most prolific of all countries in the production of great 
men, were those wherein Michael Angelo, Poussin, Carlo 
Dolce, Guido, and a host of others flourished; giving and 
embodying the noblest and the most holy thoughts that 
man is capable of conceiving. A taste for painting sofiens 
and elevates all the moral attributes of the heart and the 
mind, and is among the happiest of all the means by which 
our pleasures are purified and enhanced. Take from archi- 
tecture the embellishments which it receives from the art 
of painting, and a large share of our admiration of its beau- 
ty and usefulness would be lost. Those who have had the 
advantage of seeing the churches of the old countries, more 
particularly those of Italy, will feel the force of these re- 
marks. Some of the most remarkable productions of the 
most eminent masters of any age are to be found adorning 
the walls of convents and churehes. 

These few remarks have been elicited by a visit to the 
above establishment, and we venture to say that there are 
thousands of our citizens who have no conception of the 
magnitude and the beauty of this Gallery. We ourselves 
learned only a short time since that such a valuable collec- 
tion of paintings existed in our midst. We shall briefly no- 
tice a few of the more important. 

Count Ucorirno, 64 Michael Angelo Buonorotti.—The 
story of this nobleman as recorded by Dante is well known. 
He was guilty of treason, er strongly suspected of it, was im- 


prisoned, together with his sons and nephews, by order of 


Archbishop Ruggiero, and left to starve in the dungeon. 
This picture is unquestionably original, but the author 
must not be mistaken for Michael Angelo of former days. 
If we mistake not, this artist is yet living, or was, not many 
years since. It matters not who was the author, for there 
are few pictures extant that equals it in powerful effect. 
The sufferings of the group are so strongly drawn—so vi- 
vidly depicted, that our sympathies are powerfully wrought 
upon, and in their visible agonies we forget all other con- 
siderations. The miserable and agonized Ugeline beholds 
Gaddo dead at his feet, while the young Anse/mo clings to 
his father’s side; a third offers useless prayers, and the last 
seems nearly to share the fate of his departed kinsman. It 
is a masterly effort of uncommon genius. M. 


(To be continued.) 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


History or Cuantes THe Ercatn or France; by Count Philip de Segur 


lieutenant-general, &e. author of * Napoleon's Russian Campaign,” &> 
Translated by Richard R. Montgomery. 2 vols. Philadelplua: HU 
Hooker. I-12. 


er 


Tue style most agreeable to me,” said Sir Walter 
Scott, 
such as Comines. 
to be popular; and if any man would revive it he might 
Count Segur, in the above work, 


“in an historical work, is that of the old chronicles, 
It isa style, in my judgment, adapted 


succeed very brilliantly.” 
seems to us to have realized Sir Walter's idea very h 


ay 
pily ; and while the reading of our ordinary histories ts to 
most persons [we confess ourselves to be among the num- 
ber] what the same Sir Walter would have called a 
" erewsom task,” we are pretty confident that no one will 
take up these volumes without being caught at once by the 
genial, animated and sparkling interest of the story, and 
The 
readers of this work will readily understand that the merit 
of the chronicle-style lies not in mere manner and language, 
but in the superior intelligence and power with which the 
subject is conceived. It departs altogether from the dis- 


jointed style of those histories which are merely patch- 


works of many former ones; a style which is so embar- 
rassed with unconnected details, and worthless dates, and 
a jejune array of names, that the spirit of the reader dies a 
hundred deaths ; and substitutes, in their stead, an animated 
narrative, which, with a comprehensive skill, groups events 
together with the echesion and order of actual life; and 
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— — —— — 
with a few felicitous touches—rapid, yet well-considered— 
those touches of true art, which, as Walpole says, “ finish 
while they seem but to sketch,”—gives you a picture where 
before you had only the fragmentary outlines ofa drawing- 
book. In such a work, it is not mere memory that speaks ; 
but rather, as with old Herodotus, those muses which are 
the daughters of memory. It is not that blear-eyed, wizened 
history that Spenser conceived, shut from the light of day 
and poring his eyes out over parchments; it is history, in- 
formed and animated by the fresh, strong interests of life 
and action ; walking abroad in healthy vigor, and acquiring, 
from the experience of the present, a temper to apprehend 
the past. It is one advantage of these times, consequent 


‘upon the wide diffusion of literary accomplishment, that we 


have books on practical subjects written by practised men. 
Napier has given to the world the best military history 
that has been written since Cwsar’s Commentaries ; and in 


the ability with which the confusion of policy and war is | 


explored and ordered in the work before us, we recognize 
the pupil and soldier of Napoleon. The cautious vigor with 
which the defiles of courtly intrigue are here threaded was 
learned perhaps in the passes of Catalonia ; and to marshal 
and lead forth the events of history is as a familiar task to 
one who has often drawn up the array of battle. The 
Count’s history opens amid the awe and silent suspense 
oceasioned by the death of Louis XI; and the translator, 
Mr. Montgomery, has given us in his introduction a just 
and able character of that extraordinary man—one of Ba- 


con’s “ magi of kings,”’—a man whose existence made an | 


era in the history of his country,—who left the marks of 
his power on the condition of France for everlasting, and 
whose character is invested with that nameless but irre- 
sistible fascination which always belongs to genius. The 
story then brings before us many of those personages to 
whose names the delightful tale of “ Quentin Durward” 
has given an undying charm; the regent, Anne of Beaujeu, 
happy in heiring the talents without the depravity of Louis; 
the Duke of Orleans, linked to the unhappy Joanna; Du- 


nois, Balue, and our old friend Olivier le Daim. Perhaps ; 
’ ; 


we do not read any history of remote times with much cu- 
riosity, unless it deals with concerns that still influence and 
engage the world. We ponder upon the contests of the 
long parliament and the king, because the same principles 
and passions that animated them still move the world. In 
like manner the events which occupy the pages of the book 
before us derive extraordinary interest from the reflections 
which they awaken respecting the mystery of the French 
revolution. We have here a minute and highly picturesque 
view of the meeting of the states-general at Tours, which 
was, in effect, an appeal to the people to decide—and they 


did decide—who should be the sovereign of France. We | 


are startled, too, by hearing, in that very assembly, a voice 
which proclaims the sovereignty of the people; that all 
power is derived from them, and all exists by their permis- 
sion. We read the proceedings of this harmless Assembly 
with awe and terror, beholding so close resemblance in its 
features and form to the monster which four cenvuries later 
appalled mankind. What magic had been at work to bring 
about that, of these two bodies, constituted precisely in the 
same manner, aud exercising the same power, one should 
end by exalting the influence of the throne, and the other 
should begin by sweeping it with :nadness from the earth ? 
What viewless, mighty changes had been working in the 
nation, that at one epoch but the shadow of the crown 
should be a controlling furece, and at the other all the force 
of royalty should be but a shadow? What cancer or what 
leprosy had fastened on the human mind in that interval, 
that the words of Philip of La Roche, proclaiming that the 


deputies were there by the power of the omnipotent people, 


should be but empty air, and that the same sentiments, 


nay, the very same language, bursting from the lips of Mi- 


rabeau, should turn into winged fiends to devastate the 
world? These are considerations which will cause every 
man of enlightened curiosity to read these volumes with 
the deepest interest. The Italian conquests of Charles VIII, 
affording so curious a resemblance to those of Napoleon, 
will on that aceount be read with great gratification. The 
translation by Mr. Montgomery is ably done ; how ably can- 
not be fully appreciated but by those who are acquainted 
with the peculiarly difficult style of the original. The same 
slight tinge of quaintness—enough to be characteristic, but 
not enough to be affected —which gives animation and grace 


to the original, is thrown into the English version with very 


agreeable effect; while the accuracy of the rendering may 


be relied upon with entire confidence. Those who desire 


to inform themselves respecting an important period of 


French history, will of course procure this; while those 
who only look for entertainment, will find a fine romance 
of chivalry and politics. 


| 
| 
i 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are indebted to S. B. D. for las courtesy in transmutting 
tous The Fair,” but must decline it, as unsuited to our 
purpose.—" Virago” 1s too personal in her satire to be 
admitted. She forgets that wit and good-rature are said 


though not so near akin that they can never be united, for, 
like man and wife, they are seldom seen together.—" The 
Chenge of the Leaf” has already had too many changes 
V.S.” and“ Hernaone,” are 


er see 
rung upon it." Aquarius, 
respe ctfully declined. 
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The Croton Jubdee.—The brilliant anticipations which 
had been excited by the announcement of this proposed 
festival were fully realized by the magnificence of its cele- 
bration. In numbers, variety, taste, ingenuity, splendor and 
enthusiasm it surpassed all its predecessors. We have no 
space for details, and can barely mention, as among the 
most striking features, the unusually full and imposing 
military display, the fire-engines of this and neighboring 
cities, tastefully decorated with wreaths of dahlias; the 
yarious temperance societies, with their appropriate ban- 
ners, preceded by the blind band; the well-mounted array 
of butchers, with their white aprons and check sleeves; the 
benevolent societies of different nations; the typographi- 
cal society, with a press in full operation, the printing- 
press on which Franklin worked ; the glittering pyramid of 
silver-ware, the travelling cistern of pure water, and the 
Croton pipes with the artificers at work upon them. The 
procession occupied two and a quarter hours m passing, 
comprised about twenty thousand individuals, and was 
viewed by probably two hundred thousand spectators. The 
line of march was six miles in length, and ended at the 
City-hall, where able addresses were delivered by Samuel 
Stevens and John L. Lawrence, Esqrs.; an ode, written for 
the oecasion, at the request of tic Corporation, by the Editor 
of this paper, was admirably sung by the New-York Sacred 
Music Society, (among whom we perceived with pleasure 
Mrs. Strong, Miss Pearson, and other iadies of unusual 
musical talent.) and after nine cheers the immense assem- 
blage quietly dispersed. The gay banners, the martial mu- 
sic, the decorated buildings, the prancing horses, the play- 
ing fountains, the brilliant procession, and the eager spee- 
tators, composed a picture of unprecedented beauty and 
splendor. How well the oecasion merited such a distin- 
guished tribute it is needless now to repeat. Its prospective 
benetits have been often enumerated, and some of them 
have already been realized. But we may be permitted to 
express our individual gratification at the success of a pro- 
ject of which we were among the earliest and warmest 
supporters. Week afier week, month after month, and year 
afier year we urged its claims in the columns of the Mir- 
ror. At times we were alone in our advocacy, but we per- 
sisted in it till we feared that our readers would be as tired 
of the subject as we were of the impure water we then used. 
At length our exertions were rewarded by the success ot 
having the matter brought to the test of a pppular vote. A 
majority of twelve thousand demanded its execution, and 


there we lefi it. ‘The glorious result is now before us. 


Stabet Mater.—This latest and most remarkable produc- 
tion of Rossini has been gerformed here with great sue- 
cess; but, with all its peculiar and striking isolated beau- 
ties, it seems to us exceedingly deficient and inappropriate, 
as a whole. It opens, with great effect and impressiveness, 
with an elaborate prelude, in which the pathetic wailings 
of the violin are accompanied by the moanings of the trom- 
bone, and the almost vocal laments of the whole orchestra. 
A quartette and chorus follow, in which the voices and in- 
struments combine and swell into a perfeet whirlwind of 
sound, till the whole atmosphere seems transformed into 
embodied music, which interpenetrates and thrills through 
every nerve. This masterpiece of instrumentation is suc- 
ceeded by a more commonplace series of solos, chorusses, 


&e. which contain some pleasing motifs, but seem com- | 


posed with little or no reference to the import of the 

words. The air and chorus of “ inflammatus et accensus” 
' approach in power to the opening quartette, and the final 
" Amen!” is repeated with a circling and dizzying tumult 
of variations, which end at last with the emphatic “Jn 
sempiterna, Amen!” The principal vocalists were Mrs. 
Seguin, Mrs. Morley, Madame Spohr Zahn, Mr. Se- 
| guin, and Signor Antognini, all of whom executed their 
| parts with taste and spirit. The chorusses were, however, 


by a most competent authority to be very nearly allied, 
. P y 


scarcely sufficient in number to render suitably their de- 
} partment of the performance. But powerful and exciting 
' as were many portions of it, the general expressions of ad- 
miration were alloyed by a dim sense of imperfect satisfac- 
| tion, arising from the subject being beyond the grasp of the 
composer. Rossini seems more anxious to display his own 
skill and ingenuity than to augment by music (properly the 
| handmaid of devotion) the effect of the touching and sad- 
dening language of the earnest Latin hymn. A familiar ca- 
| dence reminds us occasionally of a favorite opera air, and 
thus suggests associations at utter variance with the ocea- 
sion. The subject is one of great capabilities, but belongs 
to another sphere from that in which Rossini lives and 
reigns supreme. Handel had the majesty requisite, bat 
searcely the necessary versatility and delicate flexibility of 
mind, Could the souls of Bellini and Handel be incor po- 
rated together, and harmonized by that of Mozart, ihey 
would render the S/abat Mater 


the most perfect and im- 


pressive Coloposition im existence, 


Poisoned Beef. 
this city by several families having been poisoned by the 
use of ordinary smoked beef. Vague rumors of conspiracies 
to potson the inhabitants, and other similar dire and horri- 


Much excitement was lately created in 


ble suspicions arose, and were only silenced by the testi- 
mony of physicians and chemists, attributing the poison to 
a partial decomposition of the meat. Their evidence is con- 
firmed by a learned work on Animal Chemistry, just pub- 
lished by Professor Liebig, of Germany. He there deseribes 
asimilar phenomenon in the singular sausage poison of 
Wurtemberg. Sausages made in a peculiar way are much 
used in that country. When ill prepared, they beeome poi- 
sonous, and their effects are invariably fatal. The patient 
gradually dries up into a sort of mummy, and, after weeks 
or months of misery, death closes the scene. But there is 
no poisonous substance to be detected in the sausage. It is, 
according to Professor Liebig, in a peculiar state of fermen- 
tation, which is not checked by the action of the stomach, 
and which is communicated to the blood, and acts upon it, 
as yest does on a solution of sugar, The fermenting action 
never ceases tll every part capable of solution has been 
destroyed, and death of course must follow. The poisonous 
sausage may however be rendered quite safe by boiling, 
and by other simple means of arresting fermentation, This 
diseovery of science may be very important in cases of sus- 
pected poisoning. Many perhaps have been executed for 
this crime, whose innecence could not be established, in 
consequence of the chemical ignorance of the age. On 
every side we thus meet new instances of the value of 
modern science, and the application of its most abstract 
discoveries to the uses of common life. 


Washington.—The majestic, thoughtful and benevolent 
head of the Father of his country has always been a favor- 
ite subject with artists. While the interest universally at- 
tached to it makes every representation of it command 
some attention, the ability with which it has been so often 
portrayed renders success in a new attempt very difficult. 
We have been shown, however, a proof of an engraving 
from Stuart's painting, preserved in the Boston Atheneum, 
which possesses peculiar and unusual merits. It is from the 
burin of T. C. Story, a pupil of the well-known Francis 
Kearney, and is distinguished by remarkable sofiness and 
harmony, and by a richness and depth of tone which give 
it the effect of an old time-mellowed engraving. We 
should be gratified to see the skilful young artist employed 
upon a work which would give him freer scope for the ex- 
ercise of his powers. 


New Musie.—Atwill has lately published in his usual 
elegant style, in addition to “ Take your time, Miss Luey,” 
which we incidentally noticed last week, "The New-York 
City Guards’ Quick Step,” composed by Francis H. Brown; 
and “ The Review Quick Step, as performed by the Jeffer- 
son Guards’ Band, and arranged by J. Rebhun,” with a de- 
dication by the publisher, for which we tetider him our 
grateful acknowledgments. James CG. Maeder, whose 
name is a guarantee for the merit of his compositions, has 
produced “ The Regatta Waltz,” brilliant and effective; 
and “ The Good Old Woman,” a ballad, from the French 
of Beranger, marked by much deeper and purer feeling 
than is usually evinced by the Gallic Anaecreon, and in- 
spired by the same “ adhesiveness” which created " John 


Anderson.” 


Bargain.—|t would seem from the etymology of this 
| word, says Dr. Humm, that it originally implied the ex- 
|| change of equivalents—an even exchange to dar gain: 


|| but now no one thinks he has made a bargain unless he 
\! has gained more than the person with whom he trades 
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A FAVORITE TYROLIAN AIR. 
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THE MOUNTAIN LAY. 


MUSIC BY J. MOSCHELES. PUBLISHED BY E. RILEY & CO. 29 CHATHAM-STREET. 
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Ry yor fountain clear there's a maiden dear, 

Oh! a blue-eyed maiden dear! 

She dances so feratly, so lighthy, so fleetly, 

And looks so neatly, and smiles so sweetly ! 

Bat, if a Httle kiss I ask, then away she shrinks with fear, 
Does that blue-eyed maiden dear! 


And the joy of the hills all the welkin fll 


how the cries of the shepherds arise, 
at 


3 


Vonder cot is hers—it will soon be mine; 

It will soon, will soon be mine. 

When evening relieves me, my sweet one receives me. 

And there, when she gives me her hand. ere she leaves me, 
Whisp’ring “ever thine, love, thine! oh! what pleasure then is 


mine ! 


Oh! what pleasure then is mine! 











_— 


Hark around! how the cries of the shepherds i 
And the joy of the hills all the welkin fil lis! — 





MISCELLANY. 


OF THE YELLOW ROSE, “LET US FORGET.” 


BY Miss FE. P. 


ON THE MOTTO 


HALL. 
* Let us forget!” vain words! we may dissemble 
The ghost-like memories that haunt the breast, 
Bidding the soul’s immortal fabric tremble, 
Asa touch thrills the Druid’s mountain crest ; 
But earth has no enchanted fountain springing 
Amid the shadowy realms of underground, 
Whose bitter waves, oblivion’s calmness bringing, 
By the heart-weary may be sought and found. 


'” 


* Let us forget!” you may give back the token, 
Recall your words with moc kery and scorn ; 

But know! although the chain of love be broken, 
Its galling remnant by each heart is worn. 

Upon your brow, though haughty calm be dwelling, 
And on your lip the shallow tide of mirth, 

A dirge rings in your ear, for ever telling 
Your happiness has perished from the earth. 


TerRIBLe suspense.—A young lieutenant in the army 


have supposed that the officer would have roused himself |! 


and called out his young antagonist, and thus put an end to 
this torture of suspense; but he had a large family, and 
though of a haughty and imperious temper, and brave as a 
lion, he would rather live that horrible life than risk leav- 
ing his wife and children helpless, so long as it could be 
avoided. What a subject for a story! and yet are we not 
all in the same situation; living by a continual miracle— 


|| reprieved from day to day, and from hour to hour! liable 


to be called out every moment! Who is there now alive 


| that is entitled even to five minutes’ notice! 


EQvesTRIAN FASHIONS.—Almost all the women of fashion 
who now remain in Paris are to be seen daily in the Bois 
de Boulogne on horseback. There can, of course, be little 


| variety in the riding-habit; the favorite color for which is 


being insulted by a superior officer, who refused to give || 


him satisfaction, got the advantage of him one day when 
there were no witnesses, and compelled him to an agree- 
ment, which he wrote on the leaf of a memorandum-book 
and signed with his own hand, whereby he pledged him- 
self to fight any time after one month, at fire minutes’ no- | 


| 


| a broad black lace, which forms a veil. 


tice! He wanted to make some arrangemeuts for his fami- || 


ly. The lieutenant took his revenge by keeping the paper 
nearly two years without calling him out, and then forgave 
him! The poor fellow was half dead all the time; but he 
soon recovered after this, and now they are like brothers. 
Whata life to lead! liable at any time, for two whole years, 


H 


|| black, with tight sleeves, and no collar except one made of 
| double cambric, 
| pattern, with cuffs of the same. 


in which is stitched a pretty running 


reindeer leather, turned up with velvet and buttoned with 
three small gold buttons. A new style of riding-hats has 
appeared, which is strikingly becoming. It is made of black 
or violet-colored velvet, the crown exactly like a man’s hat, 
the bri:za very large, and turned up a little on one side by a 
cord, to which is fastened a feather, which droops over the 
Round the edge of :‘\e brim is sometimes sewn 
It is worn a little 


otber side. 


on one side, and not only serves to protect the face from the 
sun, but is a most elegant-looking head-dress. 

Literary mMotners.—" We never knew a child with a 
poetical mother whose stockings didn’t want darning,” says 
the New-York Chronicle.—The Boston Post says, "We 
have known children whose mother’s literary exertions 
clothed, fed and educated a large family, several of whose 


to be called to the field, at five minutes’ notice! One would || names can be found on the records of Harvard University.” 


The gloves are made of 


Pics.—Pigs are happy people. 
ingly about living like a pig. To live likea pig is to live 
like a gentleman. Although it is not permitted by the order 
of nature that a pig should laugh, or even smile, he enjoys 
the next best blessing of humanity, the disposition to crow 
fat. How easily he goes through the world! He has : 
fancy stocks to buy, no bank-notes to pay, no indignation 
meetings to attend, no log-cabin assemblies to hold. He 
has no occasion to take the benefit of the bankrupt act, or 
to have his estate confiscated to defray the expenses of the 
settlement. Free from all the troubles that disturb the busy 
world, he is as unconcerned among the changes of earthly 
affairs as was the citizen who was waked in the earliest 
light of morning, by being told day was breaking. " Well,” 
said he, as he turned again to his repose, “Jet day break, 
he owes me nothing.” 


We may talk disparag- 


Report to Agricult. Society 


THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE cows.—Dr. Barrett, of Irish 
notoriety, who was scarcely every known to go out of col- 
lege walls except across the street to the bank, happened 
by some strange chance to be one day walking at Raih- 
mines, in the suburbs of Dublin. He suddenly stopped a 
gentleman and inquired of him what was that animal graz- 
ing in the field? The gentleman, looking with astonish- 
ment, replied that it was a cow. “Oh, your honor,” said 
the doctor, "I thought it was very like the prints I have 
seen of that animal.” 


New invention.—The Picayune says—" A patent has 
been taken out in Boston for cleaning fish by giving them 
snuff, when they sneeze their scales clean off.” 
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